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THE WORKS OF 
CRAM, GOODHUE AND FERGUSON 


A Record of the Firm's Representative Structures, 1892-1910 


MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER 


CRAM, RALPH ADAMS, architect; author; b. 
Hampton Falls, N. H., Dec. 16, ISG3; s. Rev. 
William Augustine C.; ed. Augusta, Me., until 
1870, Hampton Falls, N. H., until TS76. and 
Exeter, N. H., until ISSO. In practice as archi- 
tect since 18S. Fellow Boston Soc. of Archi- 
tects, Am. Inst. Architects, North British Acad. 
Art, Royal Geog. Soc., London.: mem. Am. 
Federation of Art, Architectural Assn., London; 
Doctor of Letters, Princeton University; 
Clubs, Puritan, Boston, Century, New York, 
Author, The Decadent, Black Spirits and White, 
Church Building (1901), The Ruined Abbeys of 
Great Britain (1906), Impressions of Japanese 
Architecture and the Allied Arts (186), The 
Gothic Quest (1907), Excalibur. Contributor 
verse and prose to Century, Atlantic, Catholic 
World and the various architectural mags 
Home, 52 Chestnut Street, Boston. Offices. 
15 Beacon Street, Boston; 170 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Thus, in part, in what seems the rele- 
vant part, “Who's Who?” Of. Frank 
\Villiam Ferguson, the third member of 
the firm under consideration, since it is 
nly under artistic consideration, it may 
e said that he is “constructively” a 


GOODHUE, BERTRAM GROSVENOR, archi- 
tect; b. Pomfret, Conn.; April, 1869; s Charles 
Wells G.; ed. Russell’s Collegiate and Commer- 
cial Inst., New Haven, Conn. With Renwick, 
Aspinwall & Russell, architects, 6% yrs. Nov., 
ISt1, became partner Cram & Wentworth; firm 
now Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson. Co-designer 
With partners in latter firm. Architects for re- 
construction and additions to U. S. Mil. Acad., 
West Point; Sweetbriar Inst., Amherst, Va.; 
pub. library bldgs., Fall River, Mass: Paw- 
tucket, R. 1, and Nashua, N. H.; chs. Ashmont, 
Brookline, Cohasset, Mass., Newport, R. I.; 
chapel for the U. of the South, and many others; 
also pub. and pvt. bldgs. of many kinds; for- 
merly did many book decorations and types, no- 
tably the Altar Book; extensive traveler. Fel- 
low Boston Soc. Architects; Am. Inst. Archi- 
tects, mem. N. Y. Architectural League. Clubs, 
Calumet, N. Y., Tavern, Boston. Author, Mexi- 
can Memories; contributed as expert to Spanish 
Colonial Architecture in Mexico (by Sylvester 
Baxter), 10 vols., 1903; also contbr. to mags. 
Address, 170 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


partner of the artists, which, of course, 
does not necessarily prevent him from 
being, even in the zsthetic sphere, a safe 
counsellor in the affairs of the firm. The 
story is familiar enough of the third 
partner in an architectural firm which 
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we may designate as Brown, Jones & 
Robinson, who was once asked, “1 hear 
of what Brown does and of what Jones 
does. but what do you do, Mr. Robinson ?” 
and made answer, “Il try to prevent 
Brown and Jones from making fools of 
themselves; I do not always succeed.” 
Behind the personality of the designers, 
however, there must exist a highly eff- 
cient organization, without which works 
of magnitude and complexity, as those 
herein illustrated, would be impossible. 
Mr. Ferguson may be said to balance the 
firm by his successful engineering, ad- 
ministrative, legal and diplomatic ability. 
The services to a work of art of a censor 
and critic, however valuable the practis- 
ing artist may find them, are by their 
nature insusceptible of celebration, since 
they consist in securing the absence of 
blemishes the inspector might otherwise 
have been pained to encounter. 

And, indeed, there are distinctions to 
be drawn between the works of the de- 
signers of the firm, as for that matter 
there are among the works of any archi- 
tectural firm which numbers two or more 
designers who are really such. The cur- 
rent phrase that “Guilt is always per- 
sonal” is as applicable to art, at least to 
art which is not practised so formularly 
that the intrusion of individuality is a 
blemish upon the work. That is the case 
when architecture, for example, is com- 
pletely ‘“classicised.’ The authorized 
forms and details may, indeed, be put to- 
gether with very different degrees of 
skill. But the most successful compila- 
tion of them is that which, in coming 
nearest to the impersonal “norm,” ex- 
cludes most completely the notion of an 
individual designer. Of the successive 
generations who worked at the secular 
refinement of the Doric temple, for ex- 
ample, it is clear enough that no one 
dreamed of an “individual conception” of 
the monument. But every worthy work 
of Gothic art is and must be an individ- 
ual conception. When Gothic is practised 
formularly, practised “classically,” we 
all know what a dreary and lifeless thing 
it is. Even when two designers work in 
harmony over the same drawing-board, 
if such a case there be, it is quite out of 
the question that the conception they are 


trying to bring out should be a partner- 
ship affair. It is the thought of one 
which has imposed itself upon the other, 
which does not prevent the partner who 
did not originate it from offering very 
valuable suggestions towards the better 
realization ot it. But his work will be 
that of the supposititious silent partner 
just now mentioned, and will be that of 
a critic and a censor rather than of a 
creative artist. If he be really a designer, 
he would much prefer to be working out 
his own design than cobbling that of the 
managing partner, which, to be sure, he 
may in his turn presently himself be in 
the solution of the next problem that 
comes into the office. It is in the work- 
ing out of his own idea and not another’s 
that a designer, truly so-called, must feel 
himself to be about his proper business. 
Truly, in Gothic are many mansions. 
It is like nature, like life, in the wonder- 
ful variety of the views that may legiti- 
mately be taken of it, and of the motives 
which may lead men to addict themselves 
to it and to work in it with enthusiasm. 
The one thing needful is esthetic sensi- 
bility. Given that, and it does not much 
matter to the work by what road a man 
came to do it. Historically, perhaps, the 
primary motive to the Gothic revival that 
we know was the Anglican “churchman- 
ship,” which hardly as yet ventured to 
call itself “Catholic,” but which con- 
cerned itself much with what one may 
call sacerdotalism as expressed in terms 
of ritual. That which calls itself dis- 
tinctively not only “a,” but “the” 
“Church,” necessarily assumes, or reverts 
to, a different architectural expression 
from that which is content to call itself 
a “meeting house,” and that which 
dwells upon its Catholicity from that 
which proclaims its “Protestanism.” As 
a matter of fact, the Puritan revolt, alike 
in England and in New England, includ- 
ing in the former the “evangelical” wing, 
the left, of the Establishment, and in the 
latter that which of the two adjectives 
of its title laid more stress upon the 
“Protestant” than upon the “Episcopal” 
in going behind Catholicism for its archi- 
tectural models went behind Christianity, 
and betook itself to the classic in which 
every meeting house in New England of 
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any architectural pretensions was com- 
posed in colonial days, while the 
“churchmen” who settled in Virginia, in 
their first rude essay at church building, 
in St. Luke’s, near Smithfield, with its 
putative date of 1632, were yet careful 
to denote their churchmanship by the in- 
troduction of pointed windows. Richard 
Upjohn once divagated from his life- 
work of building Episcopal churches to 
build a ‘‘meeting-house” in Brooklyn for 
Dr. Storrs, a meeting house which was 
called the Church of the Pilgrims, and 


another church architect explained to one 
who expressed disappointment with the 
result, “But he did it conscientiously, 
upon the ground that Presbyterians were 
not entitled to architecture.” The eccle- 
siology which takes men into Gothic 
architecture is not necessarily hereditary. 
Nay, it is even compatible with an Uni- 
tarian upbringing, as witness Emerson: 

And on my heart monastic aisles 

Fall like sweet strains, or pensive smiles. 

It may be a fruitfui inspiration of 
good Gothic, as there are many instances 
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Roxbury, Mass. 


Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, Architects, 110. 
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to prove. When one comes, in the course 
of an authoritative exposition by its de- 
signer and our senior subject, of the 
architecture of Calvary Church, Pitts- 
burg, upon such a phrase as this, “Since 
the revival of civilization in England in 
the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,” he can at least not help being 
struck with the difference of the point of 
view from that of the man in the street, 
or of his morning newspaper, let us say. 

A Gothicist of this inspiration we may 
fairly call a Ritualist. But ritualism was 
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by no means the only source of the “re- 
vival of civilization in England in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century.” 
Romanticism played a part not less im- 
portant, except in strictly ecclesiastical 
architecture more important, and even 
earlier. The pseudo-Gothic of Horace 
Walpole at Strawberry Hill testifies, as 
strongly as its owner’s “Castle of Ot- 
ranto,’ as strongly as better Gothic 
would have done, to the beginning of 
the romantic movement, which might 
also be called the Gothic revival. To an- 
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Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, Architects, 18%. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


other literary Gothic revivalist, more im- 
portant and influential than Walpole, to 
Thomas Gray, however, it appeared that 
the architecture of Strawberry Hill had 
‘a purity and propriety of Gothicism in 
it.” And Walpole instigated his Gothic 
before the first half of the eighteenth 
century was completed, in 1747, namely. 
Equally evidential in the same direction 
was the Gothic, still “pseudo,” of Ab- 
botsford, which, to be sure, was done in 
the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury for, and partly by, the romancer 
whom, in a general but a very true sense, 
we may call the greatest of the Gothic 
revivalists. And Scott’s inspiration was 
exclusively that of a romanticist. No- 
body could possibly impute any part of 
it to “churchmanship,”’ still less to “An- 
glicanism.” If Mr. Cram be the “Ritu- 
alist” of the artistic association at pres- 
ent under notice, Mr. Goodhue may per- 
haps stand as the Romanticist. Some 
five years ago, in a discussion in these 
pages, from a photograph and in an in- 
‘complete state, of a house which turns 
out to be Mr. Goodhue’s own residence, 
it was remarked that a grocer would 
hardly find himself at home behind that 
front, but that an artist would very much 
so, and Swift was invoked to the effect 
that “a grain of the romance is no ill 


ingredient to preserve and exalt the dig- 
nity of human nature.” 

Romanticism was perhaps the most im- 
portant and effective of the recruiting 
agencies of the Gothic revival, in archi- 
tecture as in other arts. But, so fruitful 
is Gothic, there is still a third factor of 
great importance also, and that is what 
may be called rationalism. When the 
Gothic monuments began to be really 
studied, after three centuries of ignorant 
contempt of them on the part of the prac- 
titioners of architecture, it was soon seen 
how much they transcended the antique 
monuments as buildings, how much more 
intricate and complicated mechanical 
problems they propounded and _ solved, 
how they obtained stability by the equi- 
librium of opposing forces instead of by 
mere mass and inertia. It is on these ac- 
counts that a recent purely technical 
authority on building cites the fully de- 
veloped vaulted church as “the paragon 
of constructive skill.” Students of an- 
other kind came to note how this unpre- 
cedentedly elaborate structure expressed 
itself architecturally in forms which 


were out of the question in a style which 
started with admired and familiar forms 
and imposed them upon the structure as 
its architectural motive; whereas in liv- 
ing Gothic we may imagine the artist 
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himself to have found strange and sur- 
prising the forms his construction took. 
When this process began to be under- 
stood by modern students, and they be- 
gan to emulate it in their own works, 
they also became Gothic revivalists, and 
became so, not at all as ritualists, nor even 
as romanticists, but purely as rational- 
ists. One of them has said, in public 
that the gist of the Gothic revival was 
“the rational analysis of architectural 
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given over to theological disputation, 
“stank of logic.”” But Cardinal Newman 
would no more have thought of calling 
himself a rationalist than would Cardinal 
Merry del Val now think of so calling 
huuself in composing an elaborately rea- 
soned tractate against “modernism.” It 
is at least plain, from the enumeration of 
our “three R’s,” that Gothic revivalists 
may become such by very different roads 
and from very different motives, and do 


THE MATHER SCHOOL. 


Boston, Mass. 


forms.” These revivalists were as little 
“churchmen” as any practitioners of 
“classic.”” To them architecture, ecclesi- 
astical or secular, was merely “artistic 
engineering,” an affair neither of tradi- 
tion nor of sentiment, but of reason. 

It is true that there is a great deal of 
rationication going on in ritualistic cir- 
cles. Has not Cardinal Newman recorded 
that in his Oxford days it was a saying 
that the Oriel common room, which was 


Boston Office, 1943. 


equally good work therein, and may even 
dwell and work together in unity in the 
same architectural firm. 

Ten years ago the work of the mem- 
bers of the firm under consideration may 
not have been distinguishable and divisi- 
ble as it is to-day. In those days it was 
most widely known by the brilliant and 
picturesque drawings of Mr. Goodhue, 
which carried knowledge of it to a larger 
public than could have the opportunity 
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of inspecting the work themselves so 
attractively, and as the cautious in- 
spector might have been pardoned for 
suspecting, so delusively presented. It 
is sO quite one thing to pencil in a 
telling swath of shadow, for instance, 
where it evidently “belongs,” and so 
quite another to compel masonry or 
brickwork so that the shadow shall occur 
in the actual building, seen under actual 
daylight. But that misconception is no 
longer possible. Since the winnirg by 
the firm of the competition for the new 
West Point, which marked the most sig- 
nal success of Gothic design in secular 
building within the decade, almost with- 
in the generation, the fact that there 
were two individual designers concerned 
in the work of the partnership has been 
made unmistakable. The insistence of 


the War Department that the firm there- 
tofore exclusively Bostonian of its hab- 
itat, should maintain a local office near 
the scene of its new and multitudinous 


labors was appeased by the estab- 
lishment of an office in New York, 
of which Mr. Goodhue has ever 


since been the chief. For almost a 
decade, then, the work of the part- 
ners has been distinctly not joint, but 
several, the work at West Point itself 
having been divided though in unequal 
proportions. In general, the work of the 
Boston office is that of the senior, and 
that of the New York office of the junior 
partner. The two offices have been 
known to submit to building commit- 
tees differences of view they found ir- 
reconcilable between themselves, a pro- 
cedure probably unexampled, certainly 
uncommercial. and as certain artistic. 
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Newport, R. I. 


Boston Office, 1904. 
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Gothic revival in this country 
really began with the completion of Trin- 
ity Church, New York, in 1846. Richard 
Upjohn was the first architect who had 
at once the capacity and the opportunity 
to erect, in a conspicuous place, pre- 
cisely the most conspicuous place in the 
United States, an adequate and scholarly 
example of English church architecture. 
Most previous essays in Gothic now look 
pathetic; some look comic. Gothic our 
church architecture at once became, and 
remained for thirty years without any 
serious challenge. A Gothic architect 
was primarily and mainly a church archi- 
tect. It was hardly before 1860 that 
Gothic architects waxed bold enough to 
claim for the style of their choice and 
affection competency to profane as well 
as sacred uses, emboldened whether by 


ce 


Mr. Ruskin’s eloquence or the courage 
of their own reasoned convictions. They 
pushed the claims of their style so ener- 
getically that in 1876 it won the final suc 
cess of becoming the “official style” ot 
the Government by the appointment of 
William Appleton Potter to be Super- 
vising Architect of the Treasury De- 
partment. (tf course, this was a mere 
accident. ‘The appointment meant noth- 
ing at all in the way of an official sanc- 
tion of the new architecture; very pos- 
sibly did not even indicate a preference 
for it on the part of the very Secretary 
of the Treasury, in whose hands the 
appointment lay. It so happened that 
the very year which witnessed this 
final success in the selection of Gothic 
for secular uses witnessed also in 
the completion of Trinity Church, Bos- 
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“EL FUREIDIS,”—SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


New York Office, 1908. 


THE PATIO—“EL FUREIDIS’—SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
New York Office, 1903. 
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ton, a bold and successful challenge of it, 
even for the ecclesiastical uses which had 
been conceded to it for a generation. All 
the Gothicists, one may say, took to 
Southern French Romanesque even fot 
their churches ; some, doubtless, from real 
conviction of its superior eligibility; 
some, doubtless, on simply commercial 
grounds. For ten years he would have 
been rather a bold architect who had pro- 
posed a church in the pointed Gothic 


manesque. But the vogue of Richard- 
son's variety of Romanesque did not long 
survive his own death in 1886. It was 
presently seen how personal and incom- 
municable his success had been, and how 
little dependent upon his choice of a style. 
Richardsonian Romanesque, it was prac- 
tically agreed, was a perturbation, not an 
evolution. Much thoughtful and artistic 
work had been done in it, and it might 
have come to something. But, upon the 


DRAWING ROOM—“EL FUREIDIS.” 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 


which, at the beginning of the decade, 
would have been assumed by all competi- 
tors and all building committees to be 
the only style for churches. For more 
than ten years, since the competition for 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, in 
New York, was decided in 1891, the 
winning design being in what its authors 
called “round-arched Gothic,” and of the 
other three premiated designs only one 
being in pointed Gothic, the other two 
pretty distinctly in Richardsonian Ro- 


New York Office, 1903. 


whole, the church architect was fortunate 
who entered upon his practice only after 
the disturbing element had been removed, 
and the development of architecture in 
America had resumed what may be called 
its normal course, subject, of course, as 
it always has been, to other disturbing 
elements, to violent and rapid vicissi- 
tudes, and to changes of fashion which 
often seem as capricious and irrational 
as the changes of fashion in millinery. 
That good fortune befell our subjects. 
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INTERIOR—GRACE CHURCH CHAPEL. 
Chicago, Il. New York Office, 1904. 
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PROPOSED HOUSE FOR E. H. HARRIMAN, ESQ. Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, 1904. 


Arden, N. Y. 


Drawing 


GROUND PLAN—PROPOSED E. H. HARRIMAN RESIDENCE. 


Arden, N. Y. Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, 1904. 
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Nashua ought to have, and to strive to 
live up to. It has as much weight and 
expanse of wall as if Richardson had 
done it, and the weight and mass are as 
much in the right places, while the detail 
is of a much more familiar and domesti- 
cated kind. One wishes, of course, that 
Nashua might already have seen its way 
to the appropriate carving of the blocks 
at the corners of the square windows in 
the stack; but that is the merest detail. 
Our architects have had the fortune, 


indeed, are the architects one can name 
who would have been likely to do any 
better, or even to have extracted so re- 
spectable a result from the hard condi- 
tions. It does look more stable than most 
skyscrapers, by reason of the unusual 
fortification of the corners by terminal 
piers of unusual breadth and _ solidity; 
and it has more comeliness of outline than 
the common gaunt parallelopiped, by rea- 
son of the production of the massive an- 
gular piers through the cornice line, if 


CHRIST CHURCH. 


West Haven, Conn. 


also, to attempt a skyscraper. One could 
not call it a good fortune, for an archi- 
tect who cannot really give his mind to 
skyscrapers, if they had secured the 
work and been to that extent diverted 
from their proper business; though 
one is, of course, aware that no archi- 
tect who has any just notion of his 
duty to his family will allow the design 
of a skyscraper to go out of the office if 
he can keep it in. The sketch shows a 
more than passable skyscraper. Few, 


New York Office, 1906. 


one can call it so, and the connection of 
them, on the narrower front, by a gabled 
wall. One recognizes these advan- 
tages, even if he be also compelled to 
recognize that these advantages are 
bought at a price. The powerful piers 
are quite factitious, and the shapely gable 
quite irrevelant. The ungrateful edifice 
does not really repay the pains that have 
Seen taken with it, and the disinterested 
spectator, disinterested in the architect's 
income, and interested only in his work, 
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EXTERIOR—ST. MARY'S CHURCH. 
Wakerville, Ont. Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, Architects, 1902. 


would prefer to see him minding his own) comment might be made on what one 
business than divagating into the un- might take for an apartment-house in 
mapped wilderness of the new commer- New York, albeit an apartment-house in 
cial architecture. And much the same which the unusual concentration of the 


INTERIOR—ST. MARY’S CHURCH. 
Wakerville, Ont. Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, Architects, 1902. 
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openings and the reservation of unusual 
and effective spaces of blank wall de- 
noted an unusual interior arrangernent, 
were he not certified that it is in fact a 
school in Boston. Evidently not at all 
the kind of school which its authors 
would have done if they had been doing 
their kind of a school, a building which 
many architects might have done, and 
about which there is nothing characteris- 
tic or personal. Their kind of school may 
be seen in the project for the Taft School 
in Connecticut, in which nobody — will 
complain of the lack of character or in- 
dividuality. More in the monastic spirit 
of seclusion and aloofness, as well as 
more in keeping with its urban situation 
is the scheme devised by our architects 
for the extension of the church of the 
Paulist Fathers in New York, a scheme 
which seems to include a school. This 
work, in its actual aspect, is a rather mel- 
ancholy object. The excellent though 
necessarily vague notion of a great mo- 
nastic church entertained by the priests 
who in this matter were the “laymen,” 
was baulked by the incompetency of their 
original architect to give it form. John 
La Farge, whose decoration is so much 
the most interesting part of the actual 
church, apart from the general concep- 
tion so grievously come short of, used to 
be particularly entertaining about the 
architectural troubles of his friends of 
the brotherhood whose volunteer adviser 
upon exsthetical matters he became, too 
late to repair the mischief that had been 
done. If at the outset the project had 
fallen into as competent hands as those 
to which the extension and completion of 
it have, apparently, been committed, we 
should have in New York a monastic in- 
stitution very well worth study, indeed, 
It is true that they could not have been 
the same hands. The church is at least a 
decade too old for that. 

Not all, even of tlie characteristic 
work of the firm under consideration, 
is Gothic of any mode or phase. The 
Rice Institute at Houston, Texas, was 
an ambitious project, even in the mind 
of its founder. It has expanded since 
his death, as it has become clear how 
much greater the endowment will be 
than it was at first supposed to be, 
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until what was originally projected as 
a technical school promises to take on 
the stature of a complete university and 
to give rise to architectural opera- 
tions comparable in extent and impor- 
tance with those at West Point itself. The 
buildings thus far executed are in Vene- 
tian Gothic. Of the Administrative 
Building, which is to be most preten- 
tious of them, it doth not yet appear 
what it shall be. But the perspective of 
the Auditorium, designed for execution 
in concrete, and with decorations in tile, 
evidently goes for East of Venice for its 
inspiration. It is Saracenic, and Sara- 
cenic distinctly of the Asiatic variety as 
distinguished from the Arabic of Egypt 
and the Moorish of Africa or Spain. 
In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree. 

In this style, everything, of course, 
depends upon the success of the decora- 
tion, which, after the masses are estab- 
lished, is the Oriental substitute for the 
functional modelling of Occidental work. 
The masses here are without question ef- 
fectively established and related, and the 
perspective must inspire in the sensitive 
beholder a wish to see the completed 
work. Such an erection as this dome is 
sure to be a striking and important land- 
mark in the midst of the unbroken level 
which surrounds it interminably on 
every side. 

Another very noteworthy piece of col- 
legiate work is that of the extension, 
and, not less important, the co-ordina- 
tion of the architecture of Princeton, 
of which Mr. Cram is the Supervising 
Architect and author of the general plan 
on which the extension is to proceed. 
While he reserved for his own firm only 
a corner of the new quadrangle which 
is thus far the fruit of his labors, the 
resulting “Campbell Hall” is one of the 
notable contributions to the architecture 
of the new Princeton. A much larger 
opportunity will come to the firm in the 
new “Graduate College’ of which so 
much has been seen in the newspapers, 
but of which nothing is thus far to be 
seen on the ground. And still another 


scholastic project is that of Mt. St. 
Gabriel at Peekskill, and still another 
collegiate commission is that of the 
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Academic Theatre for Williams. Their 
domestic work extends from Rhode 
Island, the house for Mrs. John Nichols 
Brown at Newport, to California, the 
Cullespie house at Santa Barbara. 

Nor, indeed, is all even of the church 
work Gothic. Account is taken of the 
“local genius” of Southern California 
in the design for the Cathedral of 
Los Angeles, in spite of the Gothic- 
ism of his detail, and of Latin Amer- 
ica in that for the cathedral of Hav- 
ana. Far from the American architect 
be that spirit which leads the British ex- 
ile to insist upon his native architecture 
everywhere, to treat the church which 
Macaulay declares to be non-exportable 
as a kind of gonfalon, to insist upon a 
church of England as he insists on the 


products of Bass and Allsopp or of 
Crosse & Blackwell, and to erect ac- 
cordingly, in Calcutta or Singapore, 


strange edifices which appear not only 
exotic, but fatuous. Mr. Goodhue’s 
travels and studies in Spanish America 
have stood him in particularly good stead 
in the Cathedral of Havana. The Span- 
iard’s rejection of general or systematic 
ornamentation of his exteriors is proba- 
bly a Moorish bequest, coming originally 
from the jealous concealment on the out- 
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side of the elaboration of his domestic 
“interior.” The Alhambra itself, the very 
type of interior elaboration and gorge- 
ousness, is outwardly but a series of dead 
walls, and the Spanish church the plain- 
est possible structure, except for the con- 
centration of ornament on its front, and 
commonly on its entrance. Certainly the 
Cathedral of Havana gets its compensa- 
tion for the absolute plainness of its 
flanking walls in the superior effective- 
ness thereby gained for the profusion of 
ornament in the belfry of the bald, 
square campanile, and in the incrustation 
of the frontispiece. The extreme pretti- 
ness of these involves no loss of charac- 
ter, as it would if it were spread over all 
the surfaces. Moreover, one may call ita 
politic and conciliatory design. It would 
be hard to estimate, and, perhaps, to 
overestimate, the influence on the jealous 
and sentimental “Latin” mind, of this 
courteous deference to its ways of think- 
ing, as to overestimate the _ irritation 
which would be produced by an evident 
foisting upon a “dependency” of the ex- 
otic architecture of the ‘“metropole.”’ 


There is here a lesson for the administra- 
tors of our new possessions which ought 
not to be lost upon them, nor upon their 
architects. 
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But it is their Gothic churches, of 
course, that have given this firm of archi- 
tects their peculiar professional position, 
a position of primacy as designers of 
churches, I think all disinterested archi- 
tects, and I know some even interested 
architects, will agree, which has not been 
attained since the days of Richard Up- 
john. It is their church work which im- 
poses the selection of them for any com- 
petition for a church of the first order of 
importance and costliness, when it does 
not impose a direct selection of them 
without competition, and which recom- 
mended them, at a time when they had 
done nothing very noteworthy in “in- 
stitutional” work, for such an “‘institu- 
tional” competition as that of the enlarge- 
ment of West Point, in which the condi- 
tions of the problem seemed to the archi- 
tectural counsellors of the Secretary of 
War to indicate a Gothic solution. That 
they have done the best Gothic churches 
thus far erected in America hardly seems 
an extravagant claim, as good (Gothic 
churches as many other architects, their 
predecessors or contemporaries have suc- 
ceeded in doing. No doubt allowance 
is to be made for “the bettering of the 
time,” the bettering of the time espe- 
cially in the greater amplitude of means 
at the disposal of the church architect, as 
of the architect in general. The new St. 
Thomas’, for example, a parish church 
hemmed in a “block.” with two visible 
sides, is estimated to cost more money 
than was spent two generations ago upon 
old Trinity, the mother church of the 
ichest. parish America, an_ edifice 
of much greater dimensions, with a 
iiich loftier tower, with a stone spire, 
and moreover an edifice standing free 
all round and demanding not only 
the same material, but an equal elabo- 

on on all four sides. The greater 
a: iplitude of means is the main advan- 
tace the modern enjoys. He is not so 
©! con confronted as his forerunner with 
th. necessity, one need not say of shams, 
se they are never necessary, but of 
sustitutes for the material or for the 
decree of elaboration necessary to the 
coniplete effect of his design. But he 


has also at his command, upon the whole, 
and in spite of some unhappy and in- 
jurious effects of the higher and closer 
organization of labor, a more competent 
craftsmanship, while in some particulars, 
as notably in the quality of the glass at 
his disposal, there is no comparison at 
all. lor the rest there was nothing, with, 
to be sure, the important exception of 
photography, to prevent the architect of 
1860 from “knowing Gothic” as well as 
it can be known by the architect of 1910. 
The models and prototypes were all 
there, even though not quite so accessible 
as now. And, alike in 1860 and in Ig10, 
scholarship was the one thing needful, 
the one thing needful, that is, after the 
sensibility that enabled the student to 
see that it was the one thing needful both 
to elicit and to chasten whatever faculty 
he might have of design. 

Scholarship, at any rate, was from the 
first the “note” of the Gothic of Messrs. 
Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, the culti- 
vated sensibility that enabled the de- 
signer to choose from the enormous re- 
pertory available to him what suited his 
particular purpose, and the artistic tact 
of adjusting the chosen forms to that 
purpose. The scholarship by no means 
precluded invention and originality—treal 
scholarship never does; but it kept them, 
even in the freshest and most venture- 
somely picturesque of the earliest works, 
from infringing upon the congruity or 
impairing the unity of the work. Ani- 
mation was never lacking, but it was 
never got at the cost of repose. The work 
was almost always pure and quite al- 
ways peaceable. In the long list of 
their churches there is almost as much 
that is exemplary as that is interesting. 
The first of their churches was of the 
same type as All Saints at Ashmont, some 
of the latest, the English country church, 
abdicating pretence, as simple, as hum- 
ble even, as a church can be, owing its 
effect to its simplicity and its walliness, 
but also, of course, to the skill with 
which the depth of the wall was “re- 
vealed,” the skill with which its ex- 
panse was accentuated and punctuated 
by the disposition and sizes and shapes 
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of the openings, and by the refinement 
of such sparing decoration as the con- 
ditions allowed. The Cohasset Church 
was of a sprightlier and more self- 
conscious picturesqueness, enliven- 
ment doubtless suggested by the site, but 
even in this very wide-awake structure 
the value of restraint and moderation is 
as evident as in the drowsy village 
church which seems to assure you that 
nothing “sensational” has happened in 
its neighborhood for immemorial time, 
nor is likely to happen in the time to 
come. There was in fact from the be- 
ginning nothing sensational in_ their 
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church-work. It won its way by 
“quietness and confidence,” by no means 
forced it by loud challenges to take no- 
tice of it. Which is to say that it was 
characterized from the first by that 
moderation which is another name for 
“good taste.” 

They have of. late been reaping 
the fruits of an_ established  prac- 
tice and an authoritative position in be- 
ing able to command in larger measure 
that superiority of craftsmanship in the 
execution of their designs which is not 
within the reach of any beginner, how- 
ever gifted. It requires mutual knowl- 
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edge and understanding between de- 
signer and craitsman, which are plants of 
slow growth and long association, but 
which, when complete, make the designer 
the executant of his own work to an ex- 
tent otherwise unattainable. Without 
knowing specifically the facts of the pres- 
ent case, one would say that this was the 
explanation of the sympathetic service 
which these architects seem able to com- 
mand in an unusual degree from their 
stone carvers, even from their stone ma- 
sons, from their wood carvers and other 
craftsmen, which has so very much to 
do with the ultimate effect of architec 
ture as it is executed. Such woodcarv- 
ing, for example, as may be seen in Cal- 
vary Church, Pittsburg, in St. John’s, 
West Hartford, and in other recent 
works, seems almost the revival of a lost 
art. 

It has already been suggested that two 
individuals imply two individualities, and 
it was to be expected that, as time went 
on, the work of the two partners of the 
firm should show a differentiation. Mr. 
Goodhue, years ago, “found his hand- 
writing” as a designer, having still earlier 
found it as a draughtsman, and, of the 
most recent and characteristic work of the 
firm, one who has paid attention to it is 
little at a loss to assign it. There are 
common characteristics impressed by the 
practice in common of so many years, 
but the careful observer would not think 
of ascribing the same authorship to Cal- 
vary Church, Pittsburg, the Cathedral of 
Detroit, and the Euclid Avenue Presby- 
terian Church in Cleveland, on the one 
hand, and the West Point Chapel, St. 
John’s, Hartford, and the South Church 
now nearing completion in Park Avenue, 
on the other. The first group is distin- 
guished from the second by a far greater 
severity and austerity. These qualities 
correspond, naturally, in the historical 
evolution of Gothic, to an earlier stage, 
as if the author had heard and heeded the 
appeal of the heroine of Gilbert’s bur- 
lesque, to “be Early English ere it is too 
late.” “Early,” in these works, is more 
manifest than “English,” for much of 
their inspiration is from France. With 
the church in Cleveland, one has to find 
the fault that it is by no means specifical- 


If the defender of Mr. 
Upjohn’s Presbyterian Church in Brook- 
lyn had contined his defence to saying 
that Presbyterians were not entitled to 


ly Presbyterian. 


Episcopalian architecture his position 
would have been impregnable. Clearly a 
building erected for the celebration of a 
“sacrifice,” or for the performance of a 
“service,” will take one form and expres- 
sion, and one erected for the ministra- 
tions of a man in a black coat, reasoning 
from a platform of righteousness, tem- 
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JOHN'S CHURCH. 
West Hartford, Conn. 


New York Office, 1{)S. 


perance and judgment to come, with 
“congregational singing,” will take an- 
other. 

Nevertheless, the man in the black 
coat, one would say is entitled to lis 
kind of architecture, and, in fact, many 
interesting essays have been made 
towards solving the problem of an 
“auditorium church.” I recall such an 


essay by our present subjects, a good 
many years ago, in a Methodist Church 
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in Massachusetts, which was not a the- 
atre, but a square in brickwork, with 
a large and fantastic opening, rich with 
terra cotta, in each face. It seems they 
are not particularly proud of this effort, 
and perhaps there is no reason why they 
should be. But it did nevertheless dis- 
tinctly enough express the particular 
purpose of a “meeting house,” 1f not 


specifically that of a religious meeting 
house, and was not counfoundable with 
that to which our Ritualist would arro- 
gate the exclusive title of a church. 


GROUND PLAN—THE 


Watertown, Conn. 


There are differences, of course, 
among the “evangelical’’ churches, and 
some of them, such as the baptistery of 
the Baptist, are architecturally express- 
ible. However all that may be, this 
Presbyterian church appears to have been 
designed quite as a church intended for 
a liturgical service and a “vested choir,” 
and appeals for judgment as such. The 
judgment cannot be other than highly fa- 
vorable, so much of dignity is there in its 
simplicity, and so successfully are its 
parts related and united to form an archi- 


tectural whole. Calvary Church, Pitts- 
burg, is ‘‘of an higher mood.” The square 
east end, the lancets, the position of the 
central tower, go to identify it as Eng- 
lish; but the sense of weight and mass, 
most of all the most impressive depth of 
opening and skilfully evinced thickness 
of wall, are attributes of Continental, 
rather than of insular, Gothic. The third 
dimension is most convincingly in evi- 
dence in the west front, where it is dis- 
played in what may be called an exter- 
nalized triforium worked in the thickness 
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of the wall. Our church architecture has 
nothing better to show than the composi- 
tion and the detail of this front, with the 
lofty nave, the lowly wings, the powerful 
buttresses, the deep reveals and the ma 
jestic pyramid of the spired tower loom 
ing above and behind it. “Early,” but 
not “English.” And the flank, the flank 
of the single transept, is not less impres 
sive or successful in its way, with the 
buttresses of the gabled transept fram 
ing the portentously tall triplet of th: 
lancets, in fact, measuring over fifty 
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feet in height, and with their height 


What 
And 


view 


emphasized by their slenderness. 
mass and power and dignity! 
from this is also the chief 
of the tower, which, though visible 
only above the eaves, does not in 
the least convey the notion of bestriding 
the roof merely, but, by dint of the so- 
lidity of the walls underneath, is felt to 
the very bottom. Surely there is no bet- 
ter spire than this of its kind, old or new, 
in its adjustment and proportion to its 
substructure, in the progressive pyra- 
midization, in the transition from tower 
to spire, in the “inevitableness” of the 
spire itself. Mr. Cram explains that 
there is no precise prototype for this 
tower. The explanation is superfluous, 
as would be a like explanation with re- 
spect to the church in general. No copy 
ever had so much of life. Manifestly, it 
is the work of a man who really “pos- 
sesses” Gothic, and composes in it freely 
and unconsciously, as he who speaks or 
writes his native tongue. In the interior, 
as, indeed, is so commonly the case with 


ST. MARKS’ CHURCH, MT. KISCO, N. Y. 
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old Gothic, the simplicity tends more to 
bareness than in the exterior, in spite of 
the variety of light and shade secured by 
the disposition. But how august the 
bareness is! The simple and vigorous 
mouldings give the walls the benefit of 
every inch of their thickness. The al- 
most complete absence of floriation, even 
of foliation, from the capitals and cor- 
bels, where we should expect to find 
them, is noteworthy, and is a chief factor 
in the austerity of the architectural ex- 
pression. Qn the other hand, the “fit- 
tings” of the church are not only unusu- 
ally elaborate and still more unusually 
successful, but they evidently belong to 
a later and much less rigid mode than 
that of masonry. The richness of the 
lady chapel finds its effective foil in the 
arcetic bareness of the nave. The 
woodwork of the rood screen, the 
altar, the pulpit, is positively lux- 
uriant in its carving; the glass, by 
three different hands and in as many 
modes, though the differences are not 
discords, is probably the most complete 
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and the most completely and artistically 
decorative that any American church has 
to show. The contrast in the effect of 
the structure and of the accessories, evi- 
dently intended, is highly interesting and 
effective. The character of the structure 
of Calvary is the character of what is 
done of the Cathedral of Detroit, which 
aims at and gives assurance of attaining 
a similar impressiveness through the 
power and simplicity of its masses. 

How different is the impressiveness, 


what the senior partner would agree with 
Ruskin in calling “our detestable Perpen- 
dicular.” The South Church in New 
York may stand as his notion of a city 
church, and, pace Ruskin and Mr. Cram, 
there are about the style, when thus han- 
dled, a stateliness and elegance which 
evidently appeal more to some tempera- 
ments, and very possibly appeal “some” 
to more temperaments than the earlier 
and severer work. The great window 1s 
certainly a feature which prevents 


THE CHAPEL, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH. 


New Haven, Conn. 


and the impression, of Mr. Goodhue’s re- 
cent churches! (We may reserve the 
West Point Chapel until we come to it in 
due course.) As Mr. Cram is taken with 
the stern simplicity of the earliest I:ng- 
lish Gothic, his partner appears to be 
attracted by the “picturesque degenera- 
tion” of the latest. It seems that the 
junior partner would agree with Pro- 
fessor Freeman in considering as “on the 
whole, the best” phase of English Gothic 


New York Office, 1910 


apathy, though it does not in the least 
suggest haircloth or flagellation. There 
is nothing about it of “monastic aisles.” 
It is, in comparison, frankly mundane in 
expression, and shows the church not as 
a refuge from the world, but as on per 
fectly good terms with the world. It 
does not lack dignity, though not dignity. 
but elegance, is its characteristic. And 
doubtless, although it is completely « 
“church.” choir and all, it is more suit 
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able to a Dutch Reformed congregation 
than would be the rigors of Mr. Cram’s 
Gothic at Pittsburg. But perhaps Mr. 
Goodhue’s choice of late and the latest 
English Gothic is still better vindicated 
by less pretentious examples, by the coun- 
try parish church, of which St. John’s, 
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built runs a wide gamut of color from 
dark purple to yellow, and the choice of 
it is so effective that one would almost 
suspect the stones of being artificially 
colored to order if he did not know that 
more effective coloring is done by “‘the 
magic hand of chance.” But it was by 
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West Hartford, is a very typical exam- 
ple, though its site is suburban and not 
rural. Nothing could be more perfect 
in its way, nothing fit the landscape bet- 
ter. Here the attractiveness of crafts- 
manship is in strong evidence, even on 
the outside and on the part of the mason. 
The native stone of which the wall is 


New York Office, 
no means the magic hand of chance t 
selected and laid them in such effect 
relation to one another. And_ with 
woodwork and glasswork have the sa 
charm of craftsmanship. For the are!1- 
tecture, what can be easier, pleasantcr, 
less pretentious, more successful, tl an 
the church, with its rough walls already 
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in effect “lichened” by the varied tints, 
the buttressed nave, the low aisle with 
the porch, the low and spreading wing, 
the dumpy, comfortable tower. The 
church recalls Coleridge’s saying that 
every country parish church was a cen- 
ter of civilization. A center of zesthetic 
civilization such a country church as this 
doubtless is. And little St. Mark’s, at 
Mount Kisco, though still without its 
tower, is even more pleasantly rustical of 


PARISH 
Far Rockaway, N. Y. 


aspect, with its huge flags of slate for 
roofing, its stone-flagged floor (in the 
nave, at least; the choir is rather elabo- 
rately tiled). It has, as St. John’s also, 
abi ve all, that homebred and vernacular 
air, as of some inspired mason who had 
never heard of “architecture,” but put 
stones and timber together of his un- 
tutored best. And that is about the best 
impression a country church can make. 
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Obviously, the monastic of Calvary 
would be as out of place here as it is in 
place there. By no means should there 
be omitted from the list of country 
churches, that church at West Haven, 


which | know only from the photograph, 
and concerning which I will trouble you 
to tell me of what “style” it is, albeit you 
cannot help noticing how it not only fits 
the landscape, but mellows it into the 
similitude of an English landscape, than 


MEMORIAL CHURCH. 


New York Office, 1909. 
which there is nothing mellower in the 
world. You can imagine the joy with 
which the architect pounced upon a gen- 
uine old “country churchyard,” in which 
the “Elegy” might have been written, as 
an integral and essential part of his ‘mise 
en scene.” Here you have it, thanks con- 
siderably to the old graveyard, that sug- 
gestion of the English landscape depicted 
by Carlyle: “A waving grassy region; cut 
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with innumerable ragged lanes; dotted 
with sleepy unswept human hamlets, old 
ruinous castles with their ivy and their 
daws, gray sleepy churches with their 
ditto ditto.” “Gray, sleepy churches” 
-Carlyle’s adjectives are, as usual, the 
most exact and expressive that the lan- 
guage supplies, and one is much obliged 
not only to the architect who has given 


q 


ALTAR AND 


the illusion, but also to “the rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet’ under the tomb- 
stones, who have co-operated with him, 
albeit unconsciously and in their “sleep” 
—lI hope you will not go away with the 
notion that the architect has had any 
notion of furnishing “examples.” He 
has doubtless had the notion of emulat- 
ing effects, which is a very different mat- 
ter. If the big, broad, flattened perpen- 
dicular window has impressed him as an 


examplary and desirable feature, he has 
by no means found it necessary tO asso- 
ciate with it the other earmarks of the 
style, the battlement and the crocketed 
pinnacle, with which in the historical ex 
amples, it is commonly found in com- 
pany. The  “star-y-pointing” tleche 
which he has so impressively prolonged 
upwards from the ridges of the South 


REREDOS 

Boston Office, 
Church in New York and the Baptist 
Church in Pittsburgh is not only not 
“Perpendicular”: it is not even English 
All the better for the work, one is in- 
clined to say that it is not the work of a 
purist. For, as has already been re 
marked there is nothing so deadly to the 
spirit of Gothic as practising it formu- 
larly, practising it “classically” and anx 
iously seeking for precedents for ever 
detail. That was never the bane of the 
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American Gothic revivalist, but it was of 
the weaker brethren among the English, 
who aspired to no praise beyond that of 
adhering exactly to the details of their 
chosen period, and gained in consequence 
a success of what they called scholarship. 
but others called pedentry. They at- 
tained “correctness” at the cost of 
ity, and lit “The Lamp of 


glish language. He should be free to 
work as he feels. 

There is, it is true, and as we see, one 
expression of early Gothic and another 
of late, either of which, if it be artistic- 
ally done, is very well worth doing. But 
is there not some golden mean of Gothic, 
real- neither visibly “early” nor palpably 
Obedience” “late,” some “pause of the star,” as 
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CROSS MONASTERY CHAPEL. 
West Park, N. Y. 


Boston Office, 1909. 


only to extinguish “The Lamp of Life.” Ruskin has it, which makes perfection ? 


There is no reason why a worker in’ For the purposes of a city church, at 
Gothic should feel himself any more con- least, one is inclined to say there is. 
strained or limited by the trammels of And one is inclined to add that our 
the style, except as artistic feeling dic- architects have united upon it in the 
tates that forms and details mutually re- mode of Gothic they have selected, 
pugnant shall not be associated in the or compiled, for the new St. Thomas’, 
sane work, than there is why a writer which happens to be a joint work. 
should find himself hampered by the ne- Is it early or late? Is it even 
cessity of expressing himself in the En- French or English, this front, equally 
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divided between tower and nave, this 
cavernous porch, as of Amiens or the 
transept of Chartres, this Tour St. 


Jacques with English details? At least 


it is neither green nor overripe, neither 
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monastic nor mundane, but a rich and 
stately piece of “normal” Gothic, and it 
promises to be the masterpiece of either 
or both of its architects. That is saying 
a great deal. 
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THE NEW WEST POINT 


PART “D” 


The success of our subjects in the com- 
petition for the enlargement of the Mili- 
tary Academy was the re-entry of Gothic 
into secular architecture after many years 
of banishment. For collegiate architec 
ture, indeed, Gothic had not ceased in 
the interval to be regarded as eligible by 
all but the most radical practitioners of 
the newer French fashion of building. 
But West Point is not only a school, but 
a government institution, and that Uncle 
Sam should revert to Gothic was taken 
very hard by the fashionable *“*school” of 
1903. One disappointed and disgusted 
competitor doubtless expressed the feel- 
ings of many when he said that the adop- 
tion of a Gothic design for the Military 
Academy “had set back architecture in 
the United States a quarter of a cen- 
tury.” One does not quite know what he 
meant, since the classic of which he was 
the advocate and exponent is in its na- 
ture unprogressive, even retrogressive, 
or proceeding in a circular orbit, while 
the Gothic principle is the very principle 
of progress, and, faithfully applied to 
modern conditions, would result in archi- 
tecture as unlike in form as kindred in 
spirit to the medieval building in which 
thus far it has found its most trium- 
phant expression. But it would be a seri- 
ous mistake to regard the result of the 
competition as a victory in the battle of 
the styles. The names of the expert ad- 
visers who united in the award would 
sufficiently refute that assumption. Most 
assuredly they were not susceptible of 
any predilection for Gothic over classic. 
The Gothic competitors might almost 
have complained that the jury was packed 
against them; so much of whatever pre- 
judice might be imputed to the jurors 
Was adverse to them. As a matier of 
fact, the award was a tribute to the equity 
an'| candor of the judges. The decision 
Was a decision that West Point had its 
architectural traditions, which economy 
an! piety combined to protect. It was 
conimitted to Gothic, in spite of the bril- 
liant anomaly of Memorial Hall, anomal- 


ous in other respects than its classicism. 
Nothing short of wiping off all the other 
buildings from the plateau, incidentally 
suspending the educational operations of 
the Academy during the process, and 
making a tabula rasa or “clean slate” for 
the new buildings would have made a 
classic design other than a violent contra- 
diction in terms. Some of the more am- 
bitious and radical of the competitors did 
not shrink from this logical conclusion. 
One of them even proposed to surround 
the entire plateau with a periphery of 
classic monuments, holding that those of 
his victims who might prefer a view of 
the Hudson River, at precisely the most 
picturesque and interesting stage of its 
entire course, to a constant and exclusive 
contemplation of his architecture, were 
entitled to no consideration. But more 
practical counsels prevailed. The archi- 
tectural heritage of the place was Gothic, 
and, for the fortic- and fifties of the 
nineteenth cent: y, from which it dated, 
rather especially good Gothic. It would 
be hard to name another piece of colle- 
giate Gothic of 1841 so good as the Li- 
brary of West Point, so sensitively and 
skillfully designed and so lucky in the 
choice and combination of its material. 
Its architect of record was Colonel Dela- 
field, of the engineers, superintendent of 
the Academy in those years. One cannot 
help suspecting that he had the assistance 
of Alexander J. Davis, the most conspic- 
uous of the Gothic architects of the time, 
who in those years was doing much work 
in his favorite manner along the Hudson. 
Nor is this conjecture invalidated by re- 
marking how much better is the West 


Point Library than his acknowledged 
works in collegiate Gothic, that of the 
old Library of Yale, for instance, 
which is a year later in date. The 
cadet barracks (1851) are of the 
same excellent materials as the Li- 


brary, and in an agreeable and deferential 
conformity to it in design, though to any 
higher praise than decency and conform- 
ity they do not aspire. The Mess Hall, 
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on the other hand, is a painful example 
of non-conformity, being a monochro- 
matic erection in what was then known 
as “Norman,” and bearing in its design 
no evidence of any artistic sensibility, 
which no architect of such sensibility can 
ever have passed, during the sixty years 


of its existence. without a vehement 
yearning to “do something” to it. The 


academic building, of which Richard 
Morris Hunt was the nominal architect, 
though one perceives in it hardly any 
marks of the aggressive individuality of 
his work in any style which admitted of 


any, shows a general conformity in de- 
sign with the more creditable of the 
earlier erections in design, but not in ma- 
terial, being a monochrome of a cold 
bluish gray. But these three buildings— 
the Library, the Cadet Barracks and the 
Academic building—were the data, so to 


speak, of the architecture of the new 
West Point. Since they were not to be 
demolished, the architects of any exten- 


sion were clearly “instructed” by the 


facts of the case to a conformity with 


them in point of style; to do “likewise” 


and as much better as they could. 
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The result, as one sees it on the 
ground, even as one gets glimpses of it 
from the opposite shore, must be ac- 
claimed as an inspiring success. The 


white mass and engaged colonnade of 
the classic Memorial Hall were also, un- 
happily for the complete unity of the 
work, a datum of the design, as well as 
the gray Gothic of the academic build- 
ings, and this was, in the view from 
across the river, the most conspicuous of 


without any architectural decoration or 
architectural features, only vertically 
scored with the plain piers of the but- 
tresses of the long, straight flank of the 
riding hall, pierced with plain unmod- 
eled openings, so that, like the ramparts 
of Mount St. Michel, it seems a part and 
outgrowth of the natural cliff, a work 
of nature as much as of art. There is 
no other so impressive a cisatlantic in- 
stance of this particular effect. Doubt- 


MUSEUM—POST HEADQUARTERS. 


U. S. Military Academy at West Point. 


all the buildings, being anomalous in its 
site, as well as in its material and 
treatment, and very questionably so 
perched upon the outer edge of the pla- 
teau as to obstruct the outward view. 
Such general conformity as the case ad- 
mitted has been maintained by the treat- 
ment of the long outward flank of the 
riding hall, which comes nearest to Me- 
morial Hall as a mere retaining wall, 


Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, Architects, 1904. 


less Memorial Hall is still an anomaly in 
a project of Gothic, collegiate or mili- 
tary, and really to have conformed to it 
would have involved non-conformity to 
everything else upon the plateau. The 
general treatment adopted mitigated the 
contradiction as much as might be, no 
doubt, but there seems to have been a 
quite inexplicable contradiction in the 
classic anomaly itself. The two wings— 
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the officers’ mess and the bachelor offi- 
cers’ quarters—are so obviously appur- 
tenances of the central building that they 
clearly should have conformed to it and 
to one another. One simply cannot un- 
derstand why the yellowish brick of the 
northern and newer wing should not 
have been of the same material as the 
older. Its yellow is, in fact, in such 
unpleasant contrast with the white of the 
center and the other wing as to cry 
aloud, while it is yet new, to be painted 
into congruity with its neighbors. The 
discord seems entirely unnecessary. And, 
indeed, one finds the tint of the brick, 
which economy doubtless dictated as 
the material of the back of the new cadet 
barracks, not much more congruous with 
the gray stone of their frontage than 
would have been the red brick frankly 
employed in the subordinate structures 
elsewhere. It is objectioaable as having a 
pretension which the commoner material 
entirely disclaims. It impairs that air of 
vernacular and home-grown craftsman- 
ship which the building everywhere else 
displays, even in the most elaborated ex- 
amples, such as the chapel and the post 
headquarters, and which is one of the 
chief charms of the architecture. I have 
spoken of Mont St. Michel as seeming 
to grow out of its rock, and I know of 
no modern structure which emulates the 
particular impressiveness of the fortified 
abbey as successfully as the new work 
at West Point. When one, in the climb 
of the hill and at the turn of the road, 
comes upon the deep and dark arched 
portal, flanked and abutted by its bar- 
bican, which is the chief entrance to the 
place, he cannot help being impressed 
with the absolute appropriateness of the 
cliff-like tower, with its stunted battle- 
ments, alike to the purpose and to the 
place. The inherent effect of the archi- 
tecture is made more specific and car- 
ried further by a capital piece of sculp- 
ture, the admirable colossal and heraldic 
eagle at the angles, with a wing ex- 
panded upon either wall. This in 
fact, already not only a_ military 
academy, but the Military Academy 
at West Point on the Hudson. Quite 
apart from the necessity the archi- 
tects were under of conforming to the 
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architectural genius of the place and the 
existing buildings, one might very safely 
challenge any of the architects who pro- 
posed a clean sweep for the purpose of 
erecting a fringe of palaces of the most 
formal and artificial architecture to equal 
in that architecture the special and char- 
acteristic expression which is here so 
perfectly attained. By no means what 
we commonly think of as “English 
Gothic” is this grim and frowning four- 
square mass, with the massy simplicity 
and thickness of its walls, the depth and 
darkness of its arched gateway, the stark 
squareness of its turrets, all of as grim 
and unadorned an aspect as that of the 
stark mass of the hall underneath, the 
rejection of all ornament not inherent in 
the exposition of the structure. Only a 
displayed heraldic eagle—a capitally con- 
ventionalized bird, at the angle,—and a 
simple tracried window alongside relieve 
its castellar grimness. For English 
ecclesiastical Gothic distinguishes itself 
from Continental precisely by the lack 
of the depth and mass and weightiness 
which are here in such impressive evi- 
dence by its comparative flatness and 
shallowness and tenuity. It is English 
Gothic all the same, this masculine and 
military expression. Hear Ruskin, criti- 
cizing his native architecture. 

we have built 
thirteenth cen 


It is not modern work only; 
like frogs and mice since the 
tury (except only in our castles). What a con- 
trast between the pitiful little pigeon-holes 
that stand for doors in the East front of Salis- 
bury, looking like the entrances to a beehive 
or a wasp’s nest, and the soaring arches and 
kingly crowning of the gates of Abbeville. 
Rouen, and Rheims, or the rock-hewn piers of 
Chartres. or the dark and vaulted porches and 
writhed pillars of Verona. 


It is the parenthetical exception of 
“our castles” to which I call your atien- 
tion. It was in their military building 
that the English emulated the vigor and 
virility which the French imparted also 
to their churches. and it is in their strong- 
holds that there must be sought the 
proper prototypes of the initial building 
which is to signalize at the threshold, 


the character of West Point. It i> im 
such things as “the proud Keep 0! 
Windsor, rising in the majesty of »r0- 


portion, and girt with the double belt 
of its kindred and coeval towers.” —\nd 
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the expression of this brand-new build- 
ing at West Point is so much the ex- 
pression of these fortresses that it does 
need the suplementary impressiveness 
of antiquity. It is “as it must be,” this 
portal of the Academy. 

After one has passed the portal and 
come out upon the plain, he finds the 
inner faces of the building, though in 
general keeping with the outer, modified 
according to their new aspect and en- 
vironment, by no means so grim and 
implacable as the exterior expression of 
the “keep,” but lightened and opened, 
though still of an impressive solidity. 
Above the entrance is a feature which 
by the elaboration of its carving would 
be entitled to be called rich, a quin- 
treplet of window slits flanked by but- 
tresses indented with coats-of-arms and 
surmounted by another heraldic eagle 
under a carved canopy. The display of 
so much “boast of heraldry” on a Gov- 
ernmental building strikes the onlooker 
at first as quite amazing until a closer 
inspection reveals the fact that the va- 
rious coats-of-arms are, after all, only 
those of the States, territories and de- 
pendencies of the Union. To have 
achieved even the effect of heraldry 
out of wretchedly unheraldic 
material would indicate that this deep- 
ly despised science is not despised 
by the architects of the building. 
One rejoices to find, at his entry upon 
the plain, that the inherent expression 
of the older buildings which were the 
data of the newer architecture has been 
recognized as the keynote of the newer 
work. It is merely developed and car- 
ried out with a far greater amplitude 
of means and a far higher degree of 
skill than the work of sixty or seventy 
years ago, which some of the competi- 
tors signified their intention of putting 
to an open shame. The new cadet bar- 
racks in comparison with the old, fur- 
nish a crucial instance of this temper. 
The material, with the unfortunate and 
in part compulsory variation already 
mentioned, is as nearly as possible the 
same, and so is the more cumplete archi- 
tectural organization, a greater arrange- 
ment. There is only some greater re- 
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finement of proportions, a greater subtle- 
ty of fenestration, the emphasizing of 
the entrance, the sparing introduction 
of good carved ornament, the general 
artisticizing of the old elements, to mark 
the difference. So far from putting the 
old buildings out of countenance the 
architects of the newer have displayed 
the greatest solicitude to keep them in 
countenance. ‘This, one says of their 
work, is what the military engineer of 
1850 would be glad to see as an adjunct 
to his own work and an advance upon it, 
would have been glad to do, if he had 
only known how. The spirit shown in 
these additions and extensions 1s to be 
sure artistic, having in view the total 
effect of buildings which are to be seen 
together, but it is even more distinctly 
human and civilized. It is the spirit 
in which every architect employed to add 
to the architectural patrimony of an in 
stitution ought to approach his task 
But to be certified how infrequently he 
does come to it in this spirit, one has 
only to visit the college yard of any 
seat of learning which has lasted over 
a generation, and to mark how each suc- 
ceeding designer has taken pains to in 
sult the work of his predecessors and 
to put it out of countenance, and with 
what complacency he views his familiar 
ity with a newer fashion than theirs, in 
spite of the evidence before his eyes that 
his new fashion will presently, in its 
turn, become an old fashion, to be de 
spised and overborne by his successors, 
and put into the limbo of the obsolete 
The returning old West Pointer must 
feel that his Alma Mater has fallen into 
tender and sympathetic hands. It is a 
pity, he will naturally feel, that the won 
derful view from the plateau should 
have been obscured. The first and worst 
offense in that way was the placing of 
Memorial Hall on the crest of the cliti. 
Sut the obscuration has unfortunatel) 
been extended by the roof of the 
new riding hall, which comprises the 
site of the old one, the site which ai! 
the experts, military and architectural, 
agreed upon for the purpose. But this 
site was imposed, and if it be true, « 
one is assured, that the new hall ws 
set as low down as it would go, there 
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is nothing to be said except that it is a 
pity. It has what compensation archi- 
tecture can give, in the impressive and 
ordered accumulation of the masses of 
the power house, the riding hall and the 
post headquarters, seen from below or 
from across. 

It is only in the Headquarters build- 
ing, of this riparian group, that there 1s 
any opportunity for interior elaboration. 
Interior effectiveness, indeed, the riding 
hall promises, by virtue of its great di- 
mensions, hardly equaled in unobstruct- 
ed area except by the big railway sta- 
tions. The conditions are sufficiently 
similar to enforce the same scheme of 
roofing, arched trusses in metal spanning 
the whole width. It is the necessary 
rise of the arches that makes the roof in- 
fringe upon the view of the river from 
the plateau. The interior view of the 
riding hall as well as the exterior prom- 
ises some compensation for this unques- 
tionable loss, from what can be had of 
it at this writing. This gives but a very 
imperfect notion of what the interior 
effect will be when the hall is completed, 
in so rapid a ratio is the impressiveness 
of a succession of members such as these 
trusses increased as the vista is length- 
ened and the members multiplied. Of 


a very different effectiveness the 
room of the Academic Board in the 
Headquarters. It is very nearly a model 
of the treatment of a stately and official 
interior in Gothic, where the “keeping” 
extends not only to the construction and 
the constructional decoration, but to the 
furnishing and the fitting. One may 
especially note Mr. Lawrie’s sculpture 
in the chimney-piece, as equally upon 
the outside of this building, together with 
several of the others, as having precisely 
the right touch of the conventionaliza- 
tion which denotes the work as primarily 
architectural. The archaism which most 
sculptors and decorators most commonly 
consider incumbent upon them in pro 
viding accessories for Gothic architec 
ture may very easily be so overdone as 
to seem to be purposely and childishly 
rule and unskilful, and to lend _ itself 
readily to the burlesque of the scorner 
of “stained glass attitudes.” 

You hold yourself like this, you hold your 
self like that; 


You try to take an attitude both angular an 
flat. 


It is assumed to be necessary for th 
Gothic carver or glassworker to den) 
his knowledge of the figure and of draw 
ing in order to be “in style.” In fact 
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conventionalization, in either case, sim- 
ply means the treatment needed to make 
the decoration architectural to the ex- 
tent of adapting it to its material and its 
function. That once secured, and there 
is no occasion for the modern artist to 
deny what he knows, whether or not the 
medieval artist knew it. The distine- 
tion is so obvious that it is strange it 
should be so extensively lost sight of. 
This chimney-piece, a selection of he- 
roes which, it appears, is the choice of 
old Caxton, is an instance very much in 
point. The primarily architectural char- 
acter, even the “Gothic” character of the 
work being put beyond question by the 
general design, it is manifest that the 
sculptor has subjected himself to no 
more restraint in the execution that was 
for his own good and for that of his 
work. 

A great part of the work at West Point 
is necessarily of an humbly “practical” 
character, which does not prevent it 
from being so picturesque and effective 
that it is a pity to have to forego some 
illustration of it. The cavalry and artil- 
lery barracks and_ stables, the gun- 
shed and post exchange at the South 
end of the reservation, the terraces of 
officers’ quarters which connect these 
with the plateau would of themselves, if 
they were not overshadowed, constitute 
an extensive and “important” archi- 
tectural work, exemplary in their several 
kinds and very well worth showing. 
They are of the simplest of durable mate- 
rials, brickwork with a sparing use of 
freestone, but they are placed and de- 
signed with as unfailing a sense of archi- 
tectural appropriateness and_ effective- 
ness as of practicality, and they effective- 
ly promote and continue the character 
given by the more pretentious and 
elaborate decorations. 

The chapel is from any point 01 view 
the dominant building of West Point. 
It is placed, evidently enough, on archi- 
tectural and not on practical considera- 
tions, by no means a “chapel of ease” 
for the academic body or for the garri- 
son. The choice seemed to lie between 

this height and Trophy Point at the 
North end of the reservation, on the 
same frontage with the point, chosen for 
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the official residence of the Superinten- 
dent, an edifice not yet in being. Here, 
also, the chapel would have made its 
effect, stopping the major axis of the 
layout of the plateau, from within. It 
would also have been very commanding- 
ly placed with reference to the North- 
ward view from the river, though this is 
not the most important or the most fre- 
quent river view. Architecturally, without 
question, it is best placed where it is, 
and no sensitive architect would willing- 
ly have forgone the unequaled oppor- 
tunity for setting “on a hill,” and in the 
utmost visibility, the most ambitious and 
elaborated of his works, properly the 
“crowning” feature of his body of archi- 
tecture, in favor, say, of the hotel which 
probably would have been the alterna- 
tive. That the chapel is worthy of its 
acropolitan preeminence is indisputable. 
Architecturally, it “belongs” as distinctly 
to the landscape as to the architecture 


underneath. Questions of modes, and 
tenses, “Early” and “Late,” quite apart. 


what could be more to the purpose on 
this ridge than the arcade of openings 
enlarged to the maximum, with their in- 
termediate supports reduced to the mini- 
mum? What mood or tense of Gothic. 
or for that matter of classic, could be 
more effective for the particular pur- 
pose of the flank of wall, parallel with 
the terrace on which it stands, which 
constitutes the most conspicuous aspect 
of the chapel of West Point? The aisle 
wall is kept almost absolutely solid. The 
clerestory wall is skeletonized to the ut- 
most, arched panels of glass as large as 
possible set between piers as attenuated 
as may safely be, considering that they 
have seemingly a vault to abut and 
certainly a roof to carry. The se 

curity and stability of the structure 
are well assured to the eye not onl) 
by the solid base from which it rises. 
but by the massive and powerful turret 
at one end, and the still more massiv: 
and powerful tower and transept at the 
other which furnish the great arcade 
with visible and ample framing and abut 
ment. The conversion of the East end 
into a mullioned wall of painted glass in 
perpendicular tracery is the best compe: 

sation that English architecture can sup- 
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ply for the loss of the far greater variety 
and mystery of light and shade which 
belong to the apsidal termination. The 
disorientation compelled by the topog 
raphy brings the proper “East end” of 
the chapel to the South. At West Point 
each end, as well as the whole side of 
the nave, is a wall of glass, a wall of 
glass merely framed by the masonry, 
but so heavily and powerfully framed 
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that the stability of the structure is per- 
fectly assured to the eye. To this sense 
of stability the “blind” story of the aisle 
wall below the “clear” story of the win- 
dows more effectively contributes in 
this situation, than would an aisle wall 
with a more developed opening in eac! 
bay than this mere spot of dark. In the 
(proper) West front one has to recog- 
nize the novelty, ingenuity and effective 
ness of the special feature of the great 
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opening, even while he finds himself 
forced to question the logic. A buttress- 
mullion is open to the objection that by 
its position it can abut nothing, and ts 
thus “constructed decoration.” Even if 
one foregoes this objection, in behalf of 
the undeniable prettiness and _ pictur- 
esqueness of the result, he has, it seems, 
the right to demand that the extraneous 
feature do not interfere with the con 
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struction to which it does not belong 
This it would not do if it were detached 
below the arch and continued outside the 
wall, as admittedly extraneous, but surely 
does when it is protruded through the 
arch, working a solution of continuity 
in what owes its stability to its continui 
ty, and raising questions of what woul: 
happen in the case of an unequal settk 
ment. But one at the same time feel 
that it is ungrateful to cavil with wha: 
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gives him much pleasure as this 
fanatstic feature. And _ elsewhere he 
has no cavils to raise. One may walk 
all around the chapel and consider it 
with unmingled satisfaction, noting with 
what cleverness the subordinate features, 
including the rectory, or “chaplain’s 
quarters” are made to contribute to the 
total effect and what affinity the total 
effect, the ultimate expression of the 
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say, as In so many Gothic “primitives,” 
the framework of masonry exists, is at 
present provisional, and the spectator 
who takes it for ultimate mistakes the 
designer’s purpose, and does the work 
injustice. When the piety of the alumni 
has furnished the chapel with the chief 
of its adornments, it will be seen as it is 
meant to be seen, and will be recognized 
as one of the most notable achievements 
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chapel, of which, after all the dominant 
characteristic is a stern simplicity, has 
with the military Gothic of Post Head- 
juarters. 

The interior is quite as effective in 
is way, or at least gives promise of as 
‘reat an effectiveness. The glass, for 
he display of which, one may almost 
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of “early twentieth century” in Church- 
building in America, or for that matter 
in Europe. It fitly crowns and culmi- 
nates an architectural assemblage which 
marks most signally the re-entry of 
Gothic into secular architecture, and in- 
spires in many the hope that it has “come 
to stay.” 
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Exterior 


Interior. 


THE BRANCH POST EXCHANGE—U. S. MILITARY ACADEMY. 
West Point, N. Y Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, Architects, 1" } 


New York Office, 1904. 
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